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BIE      HY  


IHTS  ©OOTICB 

The  u«e  of  child  accountin?t  records  for     oses  of  pupil  guidance  and 
counseling  has  increased  materially  daring  tha  oa.st  decade.  Naturally  the 
use  of  pupil  records  varies  with  the  scope  of  programs  of  guidance  and  coun- 
seling, but  authorities  are  agreed  th^  whatever  the  program,  counseling  is 
marVad'.y  man   effective  when  based  upon  objective  pupil  records.  Full  tiiae 
counselors  maVe  extensive  use  of  pupil  records. 

The  list  of  uses  presented  below  inc.iuJ.es  the  more  typical  u&es.  Child 
accounting  records  help  counselors  to: 

1.  Assist  puoils  in  the  solution  of  personal  problems. 

2.  Understand  better  the  motives  and  action  of  puoils. 

3.  Advise  pupils  in  personal  and  social  conduct. 

4..  Assist  puoils  to  transfer  to  different  school  units. 

5.  Assist  nurils  to  choose  an  appropriate  course  of  study. 

6.  Assist  oupils  to  solve  disciplinary  difficulties. 

7.  Advise  pupils  to  solve  difficulties  of  study  habits. 

8.  Advise  pupils  concerning  choice  or,  training  for,  and 
placement  in  occupations. 

9.  Contribute  effective  follow-up  ssrvices. 
10.  Utiliz3  supplementary  tests  and  records. 

The  list  does  not  include  many  of  the  sendees  that  are  made  possible 
by  the  use  of  supplementary  records,   but  it  doe*  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the 
scope  and  importance  of  child  accounting  data   Lfl  the  field  of  counseling  and 
guidance. 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 
Importance  of  the  Study 

It  was  the  purnose  of  this  3tudy  to  develop  criteria  for  teachers  in 
the  effective  use  of  cumulative  records  for  guidance  in  the  classroom. 

In  order  to  prepare  teachers  for  their  diversified  responsibilities, 

formal  preparation  for  teaching  now  includes  study  in  many  areas.  Yet  there 

are  some  important  aspects  of  the  educational  program  with  which  May  teachers 

are  unfaaillar.  Ifpufrlng  of  the  inadequacy  of  teacher  training  in  the  area 

of  guidance,  Umstattd  statedj 

The  teacher  is  one  indispensable  factor  in  any  plan  for 
the  guidance  of  pupils.  A  chief  weaVress  in  the  elabora' 
plans  found  in  some  schools  for  what  is  called  personnel  worV 
is  th«  Inability  of  V  '   ■•  ■  ••  b>  to  un    '  id  the 

significance  of  the  guidance  viewpoint  or  to  use  the  tech- 
niques involved,  Too  often  teachers  have  little  spporttmlty 
to  learn  this  phase  of  their  wcrV.l 

It  seems  apparent  that  if  teachers  are  expected  to  assume  an  important 

role  in  the  guidance  progror  ,  they  will  n^ed  to  become  acquainted  with  the 

principles  and  techniques  of      <ce  work.  Actually  the  field  of  guidance 

is  very  broad  in  scope,  emulative  records  should  be  consioered  as  one  of 

the  many  tools  vhich  may  be  effectively  used  in  the  guidance  program. 

H   for  tl  i  Stadj 

Since  much  tlM  Is  spent  in  preparing  and  maintaining  cumulative  records, 
teachers  should  be  prepared  to  understand,  how  records  can  be  effectively  used 
in  the  classroom.  Many  writers  in  the  fi^d  appear  to  agree  with  Traxler  who 

Um3tattd,  JaMfl  Greenleaf,  Secondary  School  Teaching.  ;,oston:  Ginn 
and  Con-pany,  1937,  p.  54. 


stated,  "It  is  imperative  that  a  system  of  personnel  records  be  associated 
with  a  program  of  teachers1  education  in  the  use  of  these  records. "^  A  teacher 
education  program  might  well  include  a  form  of  in-service  training  or  further 
academic  preparation.  It  was  felt  howaver,  that  a  prepared  guide  for  teachers 
on  this  phase  of  guidance  would  be  a  more  convenient  and  immediate  means  of 
reaching  all  teachers. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  standardization  in  the  type  of  cumulative  records 
maintained  the  teacher  needs  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  system  of  per- 
sonal raeoris  in  his  particular  school.  In  consideration  of  thfl  need  for 
teacher  preparation  in  the  use  of  cumulative  records  as  a  guidance  tool, 
this  project  has  been  prepared. 

Definition  of  Term  Used 

Guidance;  The  word  guidance,  used  in  this  study,  is  defined  in  the 
broad  terms  expressed  by  many  writers  in  the  currant  literature.  It  refers 
to  the  attempt  to  aid  students  in  making  optimum  life  adjustments.  This 
includes  the  ability  tc  solve  problems,  uka  intelligent  decisions,  increase 
self-in3lght,  develop  skills  in  associating  with  others,  and  plan  for  the 
future. 

Cumulative  Record:  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  definition  of 
cumulative  record  applies  to  the  system  of  records  as  maintained  at  the  parti- 
cular school  for  which  the  guide  is  prepared.  It  should  be  understood  that 
cumulative  records  may  vary  tehoola, 

The  cumulative  record  consists  of  two  nmta   parts,  the  cumulative  card  and 
the  cumulative  folder.  A  cumulative  card  and  cumulative  folder  are  maintained 

•  Traxlor,  Arthur  E.  Techniques  of  Guidance.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers  1945,  p.  203. 


for  each  student  in  school.  is  Vept  for  t]  e  alettantary  sc'  ool 

the  junior  hi  :    Mhool  records.     The  r  -      •  Lnfaraatioo  con- 

cerning v.he  pupil's  family  and  home  background,  sc  -c  capacity  and 

MhitrtOMOt,   subject  narks,  health  and  i  Leant  growth  end  behave 

The  aUBrulattve  folder  ldentifiea  Inf  ■■         '  -        .  ad  for 

or   thfl   cumulative  card.     'rhe  em'  -  of  folder  c  observations 

of  pupil  behavior  as  originally  recorded  by  teachers,  •    »a,        'eatal 

notaa  for  absences,  pupi]  ,  p  •peoial  raporta  to  parents, 

score  and  profili  •        -.  tatta,  Othar  •  Iscellanecus  items  of 

in:"  Dii. 

In  summary,   the  cumulative  record  1  ncanent,   comprehensive,   per- 

petual record  of  the  pupil  background,   individual  charactsristlcs,   pro  re3s 
and  achieves  r     . 

METHODS  OF  SECURING  DATA 

Souroaa  of  Data 

The  first  step  of  this  study  was  one  of  reviewing  available  written 
material  on  this  subject.  The  Kansas  State  Library  oontaified  Mac  -aaource 
material  on  the  subject;  other  resource  Material  vaa  Obtained  fw      'ansas 
City,  Missouri  Public  Library.  The  next  step  vas  securing  information  con- 
cerning tha  current  practices  of  using  cumulative  recor  ■  s  la  the  elementary, 
junior  high,  and  senior  high  schools  in  the  Kansas  City,  Missouri  Public  School 
District,  by  interviewing  teachers  and  principals  of  the  local  district. 


Presentation  ftf  Data 

After  all  interviews  were  completed)  the  facts,  alonp  with  oth?r  obser- 
vations ware  studied  and  evaluated.  Then  the  more  essential  data  vero 
selected  and  compiled  into  this  report. 

Review  of  Literature 

A  portion  of  the  material  concerning  cumulative  records  could  be  found 
in  the  Kansas  State  Collepe  Library.  Several  r  oorts  found  in  periodicals 
vers  the  ^ost  useful.  Traxler,  Strang,  Erlekeon,  Umstatto  and  lerxria  covered 
the  literature  very  well.  Many  interesting  viewpoints  of  the  abov3  authors 
vers  compiled  into  this  report. 

Teacher  Interviews 

Since  there  is  little  agreement  among  leaders  in  the  field  as  to  who 
should  perform  the  guidance  activities,  it  is  recommended  that  all  teachers 
acquaint  themselves  with  various  aspects  of  the  guidance  program.  A  closer 
cooperation  between  the  teacher  and  the  counselor  must  be  attained  if  the 
guidance  program  is  to  maximally  benefit  free  their  services. 

More  teachers  need  to  develop  or  be  motivated  to  develop  a  greater  interest 
and  enthusiasm  for  guidance  in  classroom  teaching.  The  writes*  in  preparing 
this  report  made  a  thorough  survey  of  the  literature  in  this  subject  area 
and  gathered  information  from  local  teachers  in  the  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Public  School  District  through  interviews.  Some  of  the  teachers  considered 
Veeping  the  cumulative  record  up  to  data  just  another  tasV  added  to  their 
duties.  These  teachers  were  not  familiar  with  the  principles  and  techniques 
of  the  guidance  pro-ram. 
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Another  group  of  teachers  indicated  that  they  responded  vigorously  to 
the  guidance  program.  This  grou  i  of  teachers  included  ,;aiidance  subjects  in 
their  summer  school  curriculum.  Many  principals  felt  the  need  for  a  good 
guidance  program  at  the  elementary  laval,  but  considered  time  allotment  to 
keep  good  records  a  major  problem. 

The  ov=?r-crowded  conditions  in  many  schools  create  a  problem  pf  \ng 
records  and  transferring  pertinent  data  to  individual  cards.  Through  inter- 
views vith  some  cf  the  principals  the  writer  learned  that  it  was  very  »on« 

tice  in  some  schools  In  the  local  district  to  have  students  transfer  from 
one  school  to  another  tfcra       La  a  given  semester.  9y  so  doing  information 
pertaining  to  a  student  transferring  that  often  was  never  recorded  by  each 
prinalp  i] . 

Study  of  Available  Cumulative  Records 

Records  are  rot  only  useful  but  essential  in  evaluating  the  work  of  the 
school  as  a  vhola,  tfldla  tha?  should  have  some  uniform  characteristics  for 
comparative  purpoaap,  a  Mhool  |X)«HtM  its  individuality  in  part  through 
the  flora  of  its  rtoon  a,  Educational  objectives  in  general,  and  of  the 
school  in  parti  -alar,  should  serve  as  the  basis  for  their  use  in  such  evalu- 
ation. Many  avidlaaeaa  of  individual  pupil  and  school  progress  should  be 
•tally  available. 

Specific  |     M  of  records  useful  in  guidance  and  counseling  in  the 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  Public  School  District  include  the  following  dataj 

1.  Subject  trrades  for  elementary  school  and  high  school. 

2.  Teat  records  which  include  general  ability,  achievement,  reading 
comprebensives  and  some  aptitude  tests, 

3.  Personal  ratinga  in  elementary  school:  participation  in  group 
activity,  attitude  toward  school  regulations,  aprearanca, 


dependability,  emotional  stability,  initiative  and  coeperative- 
ness. 

A.  Personal  ratings  in  hi     -col:       tbitf,  responsibility, 
self-control  and  getting  along  with  other  . 

5.  Confidential  information  for  studei     th  whom  there  have  been 
more  contacts. 

6.  Attendance  record. 

7.  Health  recc^  . 

8.  Hobbies  arid  extra-curricular  acti-i+les. 

9.  Vocational  and  college  choices. 

Objective  data  about  individuals  are  essential  to  effective  r'i?V.Pr.ce, 
but  there  is  a  danger  that  a  progNB  in  r'hich  suoh  data  have  a  leading  place 
will  become  confused  and  obscured  by  a  multitude  of  unrelated  trivia.     A  single 
datum,   no  matter  how  objective  and  valid,   is  of  little  va"!iio:   it  is  only 
v/hen  data  are  brought  together  and  related,   both  laterally  and  chronologically, 
that  they  become  meaningful.     The  device  by  mom  of  which  different  Mnds  of 
information  are  brought  together  and  organized  is  a  coTpr*h?;nsive  individual 
cumulative  record. 

The  steps  which  were  followed  in  the  i     ttion  of  this  r^ort  have 

been  or-?ssnt<xi  in  this  chapter.     The  writer  ■    -    .  -obi em 

by  talv3  with  teachers  of  the  Kansas  City,  Missouri  Public  1  Dlotr 

and  through  the  study  of  the  literature  of  the  field.     Many  teacher?  re- 
vealed an  interest  in  learning  wore  about  the  vain*  and  the  use  c  lative 
recor Is  for  guidance  purposes. 


iARL* 

Few  Records  I     '.arly  Schools 

Record  keeping  in  early  schools  was  a  matter  of  Ve  •  m     if  tne 

pupils,   both  as  to  attendance  and  as  to  achievement.     One  car-  si  lirly 

enough  that  neither  tasv  was  per  .     Oince  attendance  was  not 

compulsory  and  the  home  was  little  concerned,   there  was  W  ed  for 

the  record.     Since  the  determine ., Lou  oi  nrtMnt  rsmalnod  so  largely  a 

subjective  matter,   and  as  the  particular  sc'ool  resdor  a  11  happened 

to  be  in  could   be  remembered  by  the  teacher  arid  t.  e  pupil,   that*  was  little 
use  for  a  record.     In  those  days  of  teacher  procession,   It  might  be  lost 
anyway;   if  so,   pupil  standing  could  easily  lie  determined  when  he  came  to 
school  by  the  si-p.l*  ^xoedient  of  "trying  him  out'1. 

Horace  iiann  and  the  Movement  to  Improve    teccrds 

As  school  systems  became  better  developed,    efforts     ere  directed  towards 
improving  the  attendance  register.     Horace  Mannl,   over  100  years  ago,   Bp&ko 
of  examining  "hundreds  of  different  forms"  then  in  use.     Without  doubt     he 
crystallized  the  thinVing  and  practice  of  his  day  when  la    .  :_he  state 

board  of  education  in  Mn-nachusetts  authorised  him  to  proper*  a  perm  an.-.. ■  '., 
school  register  in  bocV  form  designed  for  a  five-year  period  for  different 
3ized  schools.     Its  preparation  was  a  cooperative  effort,  many  of  the  n. 
teachers  and  educationists  in  the  country  offering  suggestions  and  approval". 

Horace  Mann  was  undoubtedly  farseeing  in  his  day  in  his  conception  of 
~  improved  reP°rt>   as  he  was  in  so  many  other  educational  matters.     In  it 

lHKinth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education", 
Common  School  Journal,   April  16,   1846,   p  120, 
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he  saw  many  values:      (1)     it  ef  ted  irregularity  in  attendance; 

(-0    it  allcwad  wore  accurate  statistical  r  ij    ('3)     it  enabled  t'  lobar 

to  note  t  pal  progress  of  each  student;   (4)   it  cent  in -30.  the 

entire  school  history  of  the  child;    (5)   it  ;hed  e?.ch  pu  il  a  MUM  of 

oelf-o'  :    { ':)   it  1  ocd  and  dissuasion 

fro:;;  evil1;   bb     (7)      it  fastened  yj  cf  e"  M- 

I  r\>nd3rs". 

Since  fee  vas  a  n  1  with  vi  Loh  he  was  directly 

naturally      p     Lned  to  Laiotratlot  of  it  t  srcc-.ee;  of  or 

he  fores  ertainil  r      '  to  the  teas  the  pupil. 

at  the  feme  tins,  Henry  Bs  ,    I  rat,  as  eloped  much  fchs 

•f  re tii  bar,     Ke  too  considered  it  L       -tint,  tad  lectured  on  "School 
-ts'!  at  aeetinge   of  teachers.     Other  stale  officials  and  city 
nl&tandattta  applied  the  saae  idea.     Scon  the  attendance  record  becar.e, 
■s  Heehliw    has  pointed  cut,   "the  raftl  index  of  tokos!  efficiency".     Schools 
were  compared  with  sac!  .  ,      -  the  basit  of  ^chocl  attendance. 

However,   there  was  nc  oonon  agr  as  to  >hod  of  computing  attendance. 

That  was  to  ccme  later. 

The  National  Education  Association,   organised  Is  il   17,   gavo  nt 

he-ate:-  consideration  to  rattan  of  school  attendance  and  child  account!     . 
Schools  could  not  be  compared  as  to  efficiency  without  some  wooaiee  of  uni- 
formity.    Corijr,ittee3  to  achieve  this  were  appointed  in  I860,        74,     881,   and 
1691.     Little  tangible  action  r  suited. 
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Defects  in  Records  Revealed  by  StudlM 

Fafhapa  the  most  figrificant  sf   ulus  ti  •    '  anifon  ol 

raaorda  cr-     ■  ' ■  ' 

oaticn.     r'  "    '       !  rey  '■  eel 

baawa  apparent!  itudy  of  Ik  sal  ayataai  taal  pwpila* 

Sijn  "  ""  ate  records 

mr  '     '  lalnatioa  of  I  (1907) 

and  Ayr**1    "1  la  In  our  Schrols"   (1909).      Ti  each   of  1  te 

30  parativs  aahool  data  wart  bat  In  «any  Ibi 

laadoqu&te  and  taaoa  .  '  7  of  retardation  and  In 

city  school  sj  •  Lob  to  1  Ity  of  school 

records  and  i  tinammmloil    ora  -it'  ?'  tl      '"       '  ■: 

Little  or  r.o      •       '    haa  bean  ~>ade  to  praaa 
raaorda,   to  tt  ^  U  "  ;.»r 

■:,o  taattra  aaonraoy  and  accessibility. 

Worst  of  all,  dlffaa  rinoipala  and  supsrintandanta 

have  introducad  isolated  arc    llaacaaaotad  practices  from  whi 
significant  facts  for  the  whole  system  cannot  be  deduced. 
There  have  been  nany  day  booVs  and  blotters  but  no  ledger 
ounts. 

If  existing  conditions  ara  to  be  bettered  and  our  school 
systems  '  ade     ore  efficient  wo  :nu3t  bara  a  bett  —  '       'ledge 
of  conditions   an     their  significance.     To  accomplish  this  we 
must  have  better  records. 


uutton  and  Snoddenl  writ  3   four  I ' 'r-v 

records:     (1)   1   ..  alative  recor  :    ( 

of  units  of  measure;   (3)   dupliot  ,  .  of  it  UBOJ 

(,/+)  lack  of  unif  of  stai  ~> 

I ional  Education  A'socl 

The  result  of  thaso  several  studied  >lntaant  of  a 

committee  by  t]  L<  ■'  ■.    whloh 

reportau  is  l"/±*..     This  r spa  of  In  tiling 

a  number  of  tnu  and  pro  sod  yet  Its  ©hie  *?ied  upon 

attendance. 

The  scientific  movement  in  od  -ipace  during  th  mo 

jrosrs*    Moro  and  sore  . 

increasingly  essential  in  the  development  of  the  -  move- 

ments. 

One  direct  outcome  Bonmittoe 

of  tna  Department  of  Suparintsndsnoa  of  the  Mai  I  -;.tion. 

It  indicated  that  an  acceptable  .  yitsn  of  school  records  should  hrve 

the  following  characteristics:      (l)     They  should  Lfsmdtgr  and 

comparability.      (<;)     Iha  amount  of  data  recorded  no  more  thsr    Is 

needed  and  used,  with  all  information  exact.      (3)     The  various  records  of  a 
school  system  should  be  coordinated  and  unified. 

The  committee  recommended  the  following  types  or  pupil  records:      (l) 
teachers  daily  register  book;    (d)   pupils'  il  cumulative  record;    (3)    pupils' 

button,  Samuel  Train  and  David  Snedden.     The  Administration  of  Public 
Education  in  £hj  lilted  States.     New  lorkt     The  MaoMlllan  Company,   1908.    5#  pp. 

National  Education  Association,    "Report  of  Committee  on  Uniform  Records 
and  Reoorts",   Bulletin  No.   3,   Washin^on,   United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
19U.  ' 
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health  and  phy  ,  (5)    pupils'   pay0  oal 

- ' a  ffice  record, 
it  folli            standards  \-mre  recommended  *r  to  aaka  the  procedure 

of  the  rec  ■  routl.        .  .  should   be: 

U)   «"«3  ttifon  1  used  for  :.-.)    (')    .arable; 

U)   non-repeUtive;    (j)  Lets;    (7)  by 

those  uho  would  ■  ;    (    J  .;   an':.  (9)   separate!  .1  for  ele- 

mtarj  _.  3. 
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BWmoXIVt  KKCfBDS  '    IS  SCHOOL 

10b 

The  modern  school  is  increasing  its  .vis  upoa  fitting  its  pro-am 

to  the  individual  child  in  the  light  of  his  needs,   aptitudes,   and  interests. 
Both  eurricular  and  individual  analysis,   a  two  way  procedure,   are  essential 
to  this  process.     Modern  school  organization  is  such  that  the  pupil  passes 
from  one  school  to  another  and  from  one  teacher  to  another.     Under  this 
system  it  is  manifestly  Impossible  for  teachers  to  remember  all  the  tnfor- 
mation  essential  to  drable  indiv  -resa. 

The  1925  nitoiilttM  of  the  Rational  Education  Association  a  U       atten- 
tion to  the  need  of  a  cumulative  pupil  rec  or 1. . . .one  which  follows   I 
aa  he  progr -sses  through  the  school.     The  emulative  record  system  attai  ots 
to  preserve  such  data  as  see^     orth  preserving  and  provides   at  the  same  time 
for  an  adequate  or g nnization  are;  Istration  therefor. 
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Unique  values  accruing  frc  ->  rnonr ied  reeorda  hare 

1  <*or.  ataaaariaed  as  folio -a: 

'! .     They  are  esse  'nsure  the  continuity  of  the  guidance  program  of 

th     ■ :     "l. 

»  nee«  -      -  -  "djuetments 

-'Meh  should  be  m-ide  in  the  interest  of  the  school  and  ho~ie  life  of 

J«     p-  '  Idual  LoatioB 

of  remedial  minr   l< 

L.     Provide  data  to  indicate  to  the  school  the  decree  to  which  curric'-ilum 
■    ittees  me^t  the  needs  of  ; : -. 

5,  Prerj  '     tc  frnow  --  '  better  end  of 

ljuetaent  (referring  to  ality  |  ). 

6,  Provide  data  t     ee     9    iffeotire  reaeareb  la  school  idara* 

7,  Pro-ide  •-'i->t^  t  t  '■'.  her  Laatitutiaaa  of  ] 

Provid?  data  for  ix    '-'        "  11  i  La  on  his  •%, 

aw  to  l~e"!ude 

Bu  -'  cumulative  reeord  I  qr=:     (1)  gener  I  ?.- 

fleatioc  Kit    T~>rc  i  (2  j  >,  (3)  ed  titude 

teat  "core?,  {,',)  eoeial  end  eheraoter  retlnge,   (  th,  (6)  i     iitions 

tally  hi story,    (?)  "  ■  -      sttritle   ,    r   '  its 

and  aotitude  teat  eearaf,   and  (9)   other  •+  taiatiag  3  e~o- 

tn-ess  of  the  indiridi    1  lie,  have  found  11  liide 

curriculum  election  record,   the   I  &  pupil  eelf-analys] 

record  cf  heme  visits,  eerr  t;  eoai  ■  reeorda,   and  a  raaord  of 

teacher  estimates  at  interrala,     ipeelfio    -  I    taoe  and  relational  records 
8hould  find  a  plaoe  when  such  information  is  erellahlat 
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importance  of  including 

ta  found  useful  :.n  p       '     lar  sohool  ind  under  gives  circuro- 

I  optteat  ' 

B :    *<*    '                 •  refill  survey 

"  r   ,    \               '  •  .'       pt, 

•  ^ovrth 

t  be  hapl    sard  113     Toj     '  •  but  rat]  r   "         b« 

>3 '  '   ,  "  ted       . 

Raeards  on  Elementary  and  S*;conds.ry  L-^vsls 

'      :  '  3  will  show  increasing 

eoaplaxitj  u  11  LI  ,.ion3  0f  t},Q 

school  ayetan,  bl  -     al  will  ba  an  pier,  exc 

lr  "     > 

~cirt-   r"  »  '    '  .     ta  tha  aeoendary  flel*,   data 

'  *°$  of  W  >       1    tf-ty  of       btrl1  ba  rec  rted,  aa 

well  aT  red?-   V  njd  vo,,      •       j         ,l3  ^  thp  U33  of  leUwg 

.  |  -    -    ■ 

■'Lot  or  the  eollegUts  lore]  la  I        laoena  t 

■■ 
A  saw  aaphaali  on  I  of  tha  school  reeor.  -riuoatiorfd  pro- 

ta     haS     beOr      |)Oill1  I    of    •--  -  •      „  mv  i  .         ■  , 

n.  The  reaJ  .zation 
ef  the  maxSaraa  i                 fc  of  the  individual  bh             La  gt  0f 

environment  •  Laeoe  ,  dyivoa  whiol  -;Ual 

to  that  «evel<  pcsribl-  without  n  SareftQ     ecc  ^933. 
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Moreover,  the  art  of  teaching,  like  the  art  of  human  relationships,  depends 
on  records  for  finding  the  patterns  of  human  behavior  and  Greeting  them 
wisely. 

ORGANIZATIOK  AND     HSKKBT  3P  RECORDS 

Guides  to  the  Approach 

Is  the  science  of  education  develops,  the  need  for  factual  material, 
accurately  secured  and  properly  recorded,  is  increasingly  a^riarent.  In  this 
connection  it  is  lapertant  to  observe  guides  to  approach.  "Irst,  state  laws 
provide  for  the  collection  of  data,  and  usually  the  form  to  be  used  is 
supplied.  In  the  second  place,  the  record  system  will  need  to  be  fitted  to 
the  underlying  philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  school  syst  .  Third,  what- 
ever record  forms  are  evolved  and  data  collected  should  be  developed  with  an 
eye  to  their  usefulness,  both  immediate  and  ultimate.  It  is  trite  to  merit 
that  the  record  system  should  be  kept  under  constant  surveillince. 

Cumulative  Records 

The  collection  and  recording  of  data  pertaining  to  the  child  as  he  move3 
through  the  school  system  begin  as  toon  as  he  enters  school.  These  records 
follow  him  from  <Tade  to  grade  and  from  school  to  school.  The  nature  of  the 
information  to  be  secured  and  recorded  '.-.ill  need  to  be  determined,  eon 
which  suggestions  have  been  previously  indicated.  Of  primary  importance  are 
pu  ils'  personal  history,  health  record,  scholastic  record  and  activities, 
and  psychological  data.  Into  the  cumulative  record  may  go  reports  of  all 
interviews  pertainin  to  the  puoil,  notes  on  his  home  environment,  special 
abilities,  interests,  and  disinclinations,  and  personal  observations. 


ny  writer  •  -i.ee  of  teachers  study  the  questions 

regarding  what  records  should  be     ,  -.hould  be  kept,  and  the 

•nner  of  their     ration  and  use.  This  would  see--  to  be  in  harmony  with 

democratic  procedure.  Thus  r  unify  a  system         its 

-sonnel  in  harmony.  Diedrich1,  on  the  basis  cf  wide  inves:     »  has 

suggested  that  cumula'ive  records  ineorporal 

1.     Personal  patterns  of        ■•    - .     Items  invol-  ,  ool  wor'-, 

sports,  hobbies,  and  recreational  activities  which  e-er^e  from  t      il's 
life  compose  the  pattern. 

<..  Records  of  significant  experiences.  These  experiences  should  be  told 
cr  written  by  the  pupil  at  irregular  interv  Is,  depending  upon  the 
Ltufttl  on. 

3.  leading  records.  A  record  of  the  pupil's  free  reading  provides  a  rela- 
tively accurate  index  to  the  maturity  level  of  the  pupil.  The  Evaluation 
Staff  of  the  Progressive  Sdiication  Association  developed  a  maturity  index 
for  a  lar-e  number  of  author      books  by  which  it  is  >ossible  to  die.  - 
nose  how  well  a  pupil  is  progressing  so  that  remediation  can  be  prescribed . 

-  schools  have  f-one  so  far  as  to  keep  records  of  attendance  at  motion 
pictures,  to  late  tha  pictures,  and  to      hem 

dev  lo  criteria  by  which  good  'ovies  can  be  chosen. 

4.  Records  of  cultural  experiences.  An  accurate  record  of  attendance  at 
plays  and  concerts,  of  time  spent  listening  to  radio  programs,  etc., 
helps  to  determine  the  pupil" s  cultural  1      and  of      ence. 

5.  Records  of  creative  expression. 

6.  Behavior  anecdotal  record,  including  an  accurate  •tatenent  of  event  and 
a  separate  interpretation. 

7.  Record  of  conferences. 
.  Record  of  excuses. 

9.  Record  of  tests  and  examinations. 

10  .  Personal  information,  including  health. 

11  .      Lsh  diagnosis.  The  oral  portion  ould  include  oronunciation,  enun- 

ciation, quality  of  voice,  diction,      ,  force,  o 


Diedrich,  Paul  B.,  ^valuation  ..ecords".   .ducation-I  ethod.  Kay  1936. 


P.  43<:-440. 
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1<l.     Personal  ratin  s  and  deacriptie 
13.  Questionnaires, 

14-.  Records  of  courses  and  school  activitie 

Availability 

The  location  of  all  recorded  material  should  be  such  that  it  is 
accessible  to  those  directly  concerned.  Ideally,  records  of  a  particular 
building  should  be  available  in  the  -rinc 1   ' '  office  in  a  nlace  where  teachers 
may  enter  unobtrusively.  It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  the  school  counselor 
may  assume  entire  charge  of  records  hou;ed  in  his  office.  If  the  recor  s  -re 
Vept,  as  th^y  sometlT.es  are,  in  the  centr-        itrativ*  office,  or 
office  of  the  secretary  of  the  board,  their  may  be  materially  dimin- 

ished because  of  inaccessibility. 

The  filing  system  should  be  safe,  e  te,  and  capable  of 

ansion.  Although  record  cnrd3  c      ,-icured  from  reliable  publL     ,  these 
oat  n«v     te  fit  tlM      l.  •.  It  will  be  advantageous  for  c  err- it.  tees 
of  teachers  to  ■tod;        ,ore  the  forms  to  be  used  and  have  th-^  printed 
loyally, 

Mr.     nt 

The  management  1  recording  system  should  be  largely  the  responsibility 

of  the  principal.     Several  steps  should  be  noted  which  include:     (1)     initiation 
of  teacher  re-jnonsibility  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  system  to  be  set  up; 
U)   provision  for,   as  woll  as  distinction  betwe Mk,   temporary  records  and  those 
of  a  more  permanent  character?   (3)   definite  distribution  and  explanation  of 
all  forms  and  their  administration  to  teachers;   (4.)   proper  housing;   (5)    sftttll 
I  calendar  schedule  for  the  completion  of  records;   (6)   checV-u p  of  records 
turned  in;   also  follow-up  service  if  needed;   (7)   provision  for  th?ir  free  use 
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by  teachers  or  others  entitled  to  their  use;  (8)  evaluation  procedure  in  terms 
of  pu  il  progress  a3  a  whole,  or  Tor  revision  o"  the  system;  (9)  provision  for 
teachers  to  prepare  and  enter  data  on  records;  (10)  clerical  service  provided 
wherever  necessary.  In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that  the 
principal  should  not  dissipate  his  time  in  clerical  pursuits  which  may  better 
be  performed  by  clerical  service  provided  for  that  purpose.  Professional 
responsibilities  should  always  ta"-e  precedence. 

These  suggestions  should  aid  in  the  management  of  a  systen  of  records. 
The  effectiveness  of  such  management  should  be  studied  in  direct  relation  to 
the  effectiveness  of  pu^il  progress  as  a  whole.  Adaptation,  noi      tion, 
should  characterize  the  management  at  all  times.  Tests  of  good  management 
might  be  considered  in  the  li~ht  of:  (1)  deteraltting  regularity  of  atten- 
dance; (<;)  answering  all  <  uestions  concerning  pupil  progress;  (3)  providing 
information  upon  which  to  base  needed  adjustment,  personal,  social,  educational; 
(U)   applying  needed  information  for  guidance  and  placement;  and  (5)  charting 
tendencies  and  predictions.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the  teacher  who  will 
give  intelligent  direction  and  guidance  to  the  educational  efficiencies  of  the 
child.  Adequate  records  will  help  rr  easurably  in  this  proce I  . 

Use  of  Re~     La  valuation 

Records  are  not  only  useful  but  essential  in  evaluating  the  worV  of  the 
school  as  a  whole.  While  they  should  have  some  uniform  characteristics  for 
comparative  purposes,  a  school  expresses  its  individuality  in  part  through  the 
form  of  its  records.  Educational  objectives  in  general,  and  of  the  school  in 
particular,  should  serve  as  the  basis  for  their  use  in  such  evaluation. 
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CRITERIA  FOR  EFFECTIVE  US]  I  FOR  GUIDANCE  PURPOSES 

Guidance  aims  to  focus  attention  on  the  individual  puoil.  It  recognizes 
that  all  problems  are  peculiar  to  the  person  facing  them  and  therefore  ssist  be 
viewed  in  relation  to  all  the  many  phases  of  the  individual's  life.  It  recog- 
nizes that  the  solution  to  any  of  the  particular  problems  which  na?  wise  from 
a  pupil's  frustrating  .and  irritating  experiences  in  any  area  of  the  activiti 
in  the  school  or  out,  requires  .an  understanding  of  the  vn     .  3ture  of  his 
activities,  and  the  solution  to  any  particular  problem  will  influence  the 
total  development  of  the  individual1 3  personality. 

The  cumulative  record  is  an  effort  to  provide  the  staff  with  an  efficiently 
organized  body  of  information  from  which  they  can  answer  their  r^ost  common 
questions  about  pnplls.  Teachers  as  well  as  specialists  should  therefore  have 
a  hand  in  planning  the  folder.  *'ith  the  aid  of  school  guidance  co  dittoes  and 
the  system-wide  co-ordinating  guidance  council,  a  school  staff  can  build  a  cumu- 
lative system  based  on  their  own  needs. 

Every  experience  a  child  has  affects  in  some  way  his  growth  toward  matu- 
rity, a  carefully  designed  and  well  organized  cumulative  record  should  help 
teachers  and  counselors  to  study  his  cev?"      .  It  should  help  them  identify 
the  pupil's  strengths  and  veaknsssec  as  well  as  the  sorts  of  experiences  which 
seen  either  to  have  stimulated  or  thwarted  the  maximum  development  of  his  poten- 
tialities* 

IS  they  decide  what  they  need  to  'now,  and  evaluate  the  Information  which 
they  have  collected  previously,  staff  members  may  use  questions  like  these  to 
guide  their  study t 

1.  Hov  important  Is  this  inforr.ation?  Is  it  something  which  only  one  staff 
member  needs  or  can  it  be  used  by  others?  If  only  one  person  needs  f 
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question  answered,  why  should  he  not  collect  the  appropriate  dat*  and 
dispose  of  then  when  he  Is  through  with  them? 
«;.  How  will  this  informition  contribute  to  bett      ratandlng  of  our 

|  \^ 

3.  sold  we  record  new  information  In  the  pupil' a  cumulative  folder? 

U»     tfhat  information  already  inc  bed  in  the  folder  may  be  used  to 

t  this  new  data? 
5.     Should  we  place  any  restrictions  on  the  use  of  information?     If  confi- 
dential information  cannot  be  treated  wit'  ial  consideration,   should 
it  be  collected?     v'hen  data  are  collected,  what  commitments  to  guard  confi- 
dences should  be  made  to  pupils?     How  will  failure  to  rash  soaatitoaenta 
affect  pupils'   answer*? 
.     Can  we  afford  to  spend  the  time  required  for  pa the-             ese  data? 
7.      /Ire  we  glvir                           child  sufficient  c                    '  on  in  items 
which  are  to  be  included  in  the  cumulative  record?              our  record  system 
provide  us  with  an  adequate  picture  of  the  normal  child  as  he  progresses 
through  school? 

The  emotional  climate  a  teacher  provides  will  be  determined  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  by  what  the  teacher  knows  about  each  child  in  the  group.     In 
incr  numb-rs,   schools  are  concerned  about  providing  cumulative  guldens* 

records  on  which  pertinent  ds  >t  throughout  the  pupil* a  school  sxpe- 

-nee.     Reference  to  such  Materiel  helps  the  teacher  to  get  a  clear  picture 
of  the  child;  his  physical  equipment  en  Ltion;   his  nature  as  well  as  his 

native  endowment;   his  eehool  attendance,   experiences,   and  achievement,  his 
family  background;   problems  be  ncount  La  achievir  svelopmental 

■I   his  attitudes  and  emotional  a>  nt. 


In  addition,  teachers  i  .idance  conscious  endeavor  to  :  the 

behavior  of  chile"  the  group  ai      I         "  • ;      L,   objective,  ar 

dot\l  records  If  r  to  deepe  ■  ht  into  the  causes  of  b  r. 

The  teacher  Vnows  t,h-t  table  behavior  can  be  pen  '  ly  char 

only  by  discovering  and  eliminat"  use,  not  by  pmitiv:  Erected 

at  symptoms  in  the  form  of  overt  or. 

As  each  teacher  adds  to  his  growing  understanding  of  children  by  obser- 
vation,  conferences  with  parents,  visits  to  homes,   and  conversations  with 
individual  children,  needs  are  s  t»  revealed  of  conditions  beyond  the 

knowledge  or  power  of  the  teacher  to  improve  or  correct.     At  this  point,  the 
services  of  specialized  guidance  personnel  should  be  available  to  the  tsacher. 

The  services  i  be  1-  --nsultative  nature,  although  in 

the  case  of  excentional  children  it  Bay  scmeth-es  involve  placement  in  a 
special  class  for  full  time  or  part  time  instruction;   it  n  intensive 

case  study:   it  may  mean  consultation  of  guidance  person       ,   the  teacher  and 
the  school  administrator  with  parents  to  work  out  plans  for  individual  treat- 
t. 

A  good  system  of  cumulative  records  should  be  developed  on  1  Lo- 

La  that  a  good  elementary-school  program  is  based  on  the  inter-sts,   needs, 
and  abilities  of  tve  children  it  serves.     The  recorc  'ate 

this  principle  into  action  by  bull "in-  a  better  understanding  and  appreciation 
of   -ach  child.     It  enables  the  teacher  to  -ret  a  Ion  '-range  vim/  of  the  in 
vidual's  growth.     Teachers  as  nts  are  so     familiar  with  growth  that 

they  oft-?n  lose  sight  of  its  full  meaning.     They  tend  to  see  only  the  present 
status  and  fail  to  viow  the  growth  of  the  child  from  the  beginning  to  the 
present. 
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Content  of  Scores  In  the       ry  School 

A  cumulative  record  ayste      promotes  guidance  may  include  the 
following  it' 
1.  Photographs  of  the  child  e         the  inside  of  the  file  folder. 

These  pictures  are  ta^en  -■'  beginning  of  each  year   d  are  helpful 

in  acquainting  nev;  teachers  with  their  classes, 
-i.     Anecdotal  record  sheets  on  which  t  y  jot  dow-    many  types  of 

information. 
3.     I  health  record  sheet  I  to  date  by  the  nurse. 

L,     The  physical  examination  records  filled  out  by  tl  ian 

every  fourth  year  or  at  sere  frequert  intervals. 

5.  An  autobiographical  form,  desired  to  secure  information  about  these 
items: 

a.  Activities  of  the  ehlld  in  the  hen   . 

b.  General  home  atmosphere. 
.     Leisure-time  activities. 

d.     Play  interests. 

.     Friendsh'    . 
f.     Reading  '.  it*, 

.     Travel  experiences, 
h.     Attitudes  toward  school, 
i.     Pears,  worries,   and  ambitions. 

6.  Pupil  case  3tudy  forms  which  serve  as  a  summary  of  the  other  information. 
The  case  study  also  includes  a  description  of  the  child's  behavior  in 
terms  secured  from  a  behavior  r  scale. 
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7.  I  permanent  record  card  that  eoi  of  in*"  on 
which  to  re-rain  In  the  files  after  the  c'                out  of  school, 

8.  Many  other  typos  of  materials  wl  at  some  tire  in  counseling 

-  child,   3uch  as: 

.  Profile  sheets  frcn  standardized  test  . 

b.  Significant  notes  or  letters  from  home. 

c.  Report  cards  or  ros     ^rom  other  schools. 

d.  Copies  of  letters  sent  to  the  ho~e. 

Any  school  can  set  op  a  simi  iturs  cf 

■y.  Each  school  can  design  forms  pertinent  to  its  own  needs. 
By  following  this  procedure  teachers  will  have  a  greater  interest  in  us 
the  forms. 

Content  of  Records  in  the  Secondary  School 

A  good  cumulative  record  provides  evidence  concerning  the  soo     ;ivic, 
and  economic  responsibility  of  indivic      These  inc        "visors'  and 
loyars'  anecdotal  reports  ar.d  question?1  aj>e3  filled  out  by  the  students. 
The  record  should  show  vhether  students'  interests  are  becoming  broader, 
narrower,  or  nore  intense.  Are  his  attitudss  sad  beliefs  beco     ere  rigid, 
more  flexible,  more  consistent,  or  -.ore  confu      ocial  competence  and  e  - 
tional  adjustment  are  reflected  in  measures      -Tonality  trait  ,    tonality 
Invent   ;   ,  rating  ■moaleg,  socicnetric  tents,  and  in  ths  results  of  projective 
tseh&lquos*  Brief  notes  fro-:  faculty  conferences,  from  counselor  and  te  cher 
interviews,  and  fror      -tal  records  will  describe  behavior,  purposes  of 
life,  and  level',      iration.   cnewhere      .  i.nd 

accounts  of  the  student's  struggle  for  popularity:  his  attsnpts  to  rise 
above  the  socioeconomic  status  of  his  parents;  his  suecess  or  failure  to 


achieve  hi  tardards,   ec  operderce  and  r?"  I   outlets. 

Ideally  the  record  should  contain  evidence  of  successful  •  -?nt  and  fur- 

•  education  after  leaving  school. 

ROLE  OF  THE  EN  THE  GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 

The  teacher's  part  in  guidance  has  been  discussed  at  great  length  in 
the  literature.  M  on  the  subject  v-  ;  hin  wide  range  from  those 

who  feel  that  guidance  activities  :"!nita  d  Lvia  Ion  of  r  ability 

between  specialists  and  teachers  to  others  who  contend  that  tl  isroon 

teacher  i  'vab  of  the  guidance  pre  -r  •   . 

■ang^,  who  noted  the  difference  in  ^ddance  theory,  listed  as  one  of 
the  rodern  trends  li  onnel  work,    "the  toward  increasing  responsi- 

bility for  guidance  on  the  part  of  teachers."     In  a  similar  v  Lokftoa 

stated: 

It  is  becoming  evident  that  an  effective  guidance 
ust  be  li<  ".th  the  activities  of  the 

classroom  teacher.     The  'eacher  and  the  use  she  mak«a 
of  her  tools  are  vital  factors  in  a  pu  ucceas 

or  failur  . 

The  unique  nosition  of  the  toacher  was  re  fay  rote: 

"the  pupil  can  be  adequately  g  ided  only  by  those  who  are  in  cont-ct  with 
him  daily  in  the  various  fields  of  s1        ...his  classroom  re?.r>har."3 

Hararin  stronrly  pointed  out  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  in  pr  - 
paring  for  the  guidance  role: 


Strang,   .aith     .       ole  of  the  Teacher  in  Personr  '  .  orki 

mu  of  Publications,   Teachers  College,   Columbia  University,   IS   ':.        32 

•^SricVson,   Clifford  :~.     Guidance  Practices  at        ■'  .        sw  YorV:     '  a  "raw- 
Hill  Inc.,   1ft    , 

3lfeistattd,  op.  cit.,  p  54. 


It  to  unr" 

•uidance  is  and  to  have  workad  out  a  philosophy  of  his  own. 

must  underst  factors  ave  contributed  to 

the  increased  need  P  r  >•,  he  must  see  the  movements 

ich  have  influenced  -ticularlv  he  MWt 

know  what  to  do  in  terns  of  his  obligations  to  hi3  pupils.1 

Even  though  cumulative  record  sys'  y  a  ong  the  school  3, 

'here  is  general  agreement  regarding  purposes  and  use.     In  describing  the 

dative  record,   Allen  pointed  out  its  use  as  a  guidance  tooli 

To  be  cumulative  the  basic  permanent  records  of    u  lis' 
progress  and  ad  >t  in  schools  should  be  a  unified,  usable 

outline  presenting  a  well  rounded  picture  of  experience  and 
development,  concerned  w'  '  '  ■  \.       rsonality,   and  t. 

am      itlva  record  should  not  only  be  a  r^eans  of  studying 
pupil  but  a  ';  i  or  y.     Essentially, 

the  currdative  record  should  be,   and  should  function  oriiarily 
is,   a  guidance  tool  rsther  than  merely  an  instrument  for  offi- 
cial record,      ta  adequate  cumulative  record  provides  the  data 
essential  to  study  of  a  i1  &•■  present  situati<~ 

light  of  his  development.  - 

l  of  the  mo3t  significant  shortcomings  of  record  ay:  \ny 

schools  !■  t!  of  use  by  teachers.     Too  often  th^y  become  merely  "an 

inp!  t  for  official  record"  and  lose  identity  as  an  i  in 

lance  work.     Strang  suggested  some  reasons  why  teachers  don't  use  c<.     - 

lative  records.     These  reasons  might  serve  as  a  chec^-  list  for  evaluating 

record  systems: 

1.     Teachers  have  not  shared  in  the  planning  of  the  records, 

<c.     Interpretation  and  use  of  the  cumulative  record  require 
considerable  time  and  skill, 

3.     Records  are  not  conveniently  located  for  the  t  acbers1   use. 


1Hamrin,   Shirley  *,     Guidance  TalVs  to  Teachers.     Bloom ington,   111,: 
light  and  :  t.     19A7.     P  43-»24« 

Hon,     endell     .     .■umulative  lu  11    lac  ores.     T ev  York:     Teachers 
Coll    p,     olumbia  University.     19;3,    p.   l" 
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U*     Clerical  vrorV  r=>  uired  of  teachsr^  ~ives  rise  to  dissatisfaction 
b  records, 

5.  Teachers  do  not  ^now  how  to  interpret  the  records  available. 

.  .iecor  s  do  not  Include  enough  significant  information  about 
the  causes  of  behavior. 

7.  Few  teachers  have  had  help  in  using  records  in  parent  conferences.^ 

Many  writers  have  suggested  types  of  information  the  teacher  could  use 

to  better  understand  his  ~ur  ils.  A  tyrioal  list  is  that  of  Dunsroor: 

1.  Intelligent  quotient. 

aC.     Achievement  scords. 

3.  Scholastic  record. 

4.  Student's  subject  strengths  and  weaknesses,   liVes  and  dislikes. 

5.  Interests,  participation,  leader     I    . 

6.  Vocational  and  educational  goals, 

7.  Physical  handLcaps. 
.     Home  environment.^ 

Hamrin  listed  ten  ways  in  which  the  cumulative  record  can  be  used  for 
guidance  purposes: 

1.     To  help  puoils  select  their  educational  programs, 

*..     v-   i  entify  pupils  with  special  abilities  and  aptitudes, 

3.  To  determine  the  need  for  different  instructional  mat-rials  and 
methods, 

4.  To  locate  causes  of  failure, 

5.  To  discover  causes  for  behavior  difficulties. 


1-tron  -,    a    .    Bit,,   pp  £18-19. 


•4>unsmoor,   Clarice  C.   and  Leonard  M,  Killer,   Guidance  Methods  for 
Teachers  in  Hanaroc*..      '-~3roorn.  Core  Progr  arn.     .'.5cranton,   Pa.:     int-T-natirnal 
Textbooi'    Jcnpany,  1942.   p  .    30-31. 
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6.  To  hv     '  :  Laoover  and  choose  extra  curricular  interests. 

7.  To  help  students  towards  bettor  ti  e  budget! 

8.  To  help  pupils  appreciate  the  i     it  the  school  has  in  tr 

9.  To  help  pupils  in  their  vocational  placement  and  follow-up 
adjustment. 

10.  To  encourage  pupils  and  teachers  to  analyze  their  proble  , 
needs,  abilities  and  opportunities. 1 

The  cumulative  record  has  an  adv      over  specific  records  as  It  pro- 
vides a  developmental  pioture  of  the  pupil's  progress.  This  is  particularly 
valuable  in  determining  the  causes  of  the  pupil's  present  behavior  and  pre- 
dicting future  progre?  . 

SIMMARY      INCLUSIONS 

This  study  of  the  use  of  cumulative  records  for  guidance  purposes  was 
based  upon  information  obtained  through  interviews  with  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators of  the  Public  School  District  of  Kansas  City,  'issouri,  and  by 
surveying  literature  of  this  subject  area  from  the  library  of  Kansas  St 
College,  and  the  Public  Library  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

The  survey  revealed  that,  although  the  cumulative  record  has  a  uniaue 
role  in  the  permanent  educational  history  of  the  individual  puoil  from  his 
entry  into  a  school  system  until  he  leaves,  some  teachers  lac>  certain  know- 
ledge and  skills  needed  for  appraising  students  scientifically,-  and  some 
teachers  have  habits  that  prevent  their  understanding  students.  Such  habits 
as  making  snap  judgments  or  immediate  interpretations  on  the  basis  of  inade- 
quate evidence,  reacting  to  student  behavior  according  to  its  significance 
for  the  teacher  rather  than  its  slgr  Lficance  for  the  student,  and  eppraisi.- 

^amrin,  op.  3it.,  pp  193_  '. 
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a  student's  actions  in  '  cultural  val        r  than  in 

terms  of  the  norms  of  the  social  class  of  the  student  and  his  fatally. 

The  data  collected  from  different  sources  are  usually  organized  and 
summarised  in  a  case  study  or  cumulative  p      -1  record.  The  case  study 
is  the  form  used  frequently  by  psychologists  and  guidance  tpseislists  but  is 
comparatively  little  used  by  teachers  and  teacher- eounsslers.  Bsosn—  of  the 
time  required  for  making  ■  good  ease  study,  few  teachers  can  ma>e  them  for 
many  students.  But  many  do  find  that  making  a  case  study  of  at  least  one 
student  each  semester  or  year  helps  them  to  become  '        -ly  sensitive  and 
alert  to  student  needs,  to  understand  better  the  influences  behind  student 
behavior,  and  to  become  more  skilled  in  using  analytic-      diagnostic  oro- 
I  in  interpreting  the  feat or  Lai  collected. 

For  summariz!     |  information  collected  on  students,  most  schools 
must  rely  upon  cumulative  personnel  records.   I  good  cumulative  record  is  in 
one  sense  an  abbreviated  case  study  and  has  certain  important  advantages:  It 
helps  to  strengthen  euidance  and  instruction  by  providing  a  sound  basis  for 
understanding  the  individual,  by  showing  his  significant  experience,  by  indi- 
cating his  readiness  for  new  experiences,  and  by  pointing  out  the  routs*  to 
new  goal3.  It  aids  teachers  in  the  study  of  the  individual  by  makiag  it 
possible  for  them  to  understand  his  present  through        its  of  his  past, 
by  furnishing  clues  regarding  the  causes  of  his  behavior  difficulties  and 
failures,  and  by  disclosing  his  strengths  and  wee'  nesses. 

A  good  cumulative  record  aids  counseling  in  particular  by  permitting  the 
worVer  to  U3e  the  interview  time  for  counseling  rather  than  for  collecting 
information.  It  aids  curriculum  revision  and  improvement  of  teaching  by 
revealing  the  needs  of  students  and  their  progress  towards  specific  goals* 
4nd  it  aids  articulation  by  contributing  to  continuity  and  by  providing  a 
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fttl  basis  for  tional  lent. 

To  provide  these  advantages,  the  record   r.ust  offer  all  the  information 
•led  by  th  it  must  show  the  si  '  3nt 

over  I  period  of  ttee,  not  merely  hi  itus  with  respect  to  a    •  torn 

at  a  given  tls*«      Accordingly,   there  must  be  a  continuous,   systematic 
recording  of  data.     A  four  year  record  of  social  timidity,   for  example,  has 
much  greater  significance  than  a  single  recorded  observation  of  this  fact. 
Yet  the  collecting  and  recording  of  data  wist    ..  >t  overshadow  use  of  the  data 
or  become  an  obstacle  to  use.     ilence,   the  items  collected  and  recorded  should 
be  the  ones  that  the  worVer3  rec  ortant  and  usabl   .        r?r elaborate 

and  too  intricate  records  should  be  avoided,   for  they  say  prevent  use  of 
valuable  items  by  some  workers* 

REC  ITICW 

After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  information  oW      through  interviews 
and  a  study  of  available  material  on  cumulative  records  the  following  recom- 
mendations were  aadet 

Teachers  should  be  prepared  to  understand  how  records  can  be  effectively 
used  in  the  classroom.  A  teacher  education       might  well  include  a 
form  of  in-service  training  or  further  ■  aration  in  the  area  of 

using  cumulative  records  as  a  guidance  tool. 

More  teachers  need  to  develop  or  be  motivated  to  develop  a  gree^ 
interest  and  enthusiasm  for  guidance  in  th 

The  responsibility  for  guidance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  should  be 
increased.  It  is  becoming  evident  that  an  effective  guidance  program  must 
be  linked  with  the  activities  of  the  classroom  teacher. 
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Teachers  she  '    are  in  the  plana    of  the  records,  and  the  records 
should  be  conveniently  located  for  the  ter     '  use. 

Additional  study  should  be  made  into  the  training  of  teachers  in  the 
field  of  guidance  by  school  administrators,  and  adequate  progr     ould  be 
set  up  for  this  purpose. 
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This  study  w       *or  the      e  of  developing;  criteria  for  teachers 
in  the  effective  use  of  cumulative  recc  -nee  purposes  in  the  class- 

room. As  well,  a  particular  concern  of  this  try  to 

an  in-service      w  preparation  er- 

stand  the  significance  of  the  guidance  aspect. 

The  first  step  in  this  study  wa3  tl  P  information  tnm   inter- 

viewing teachers  and  administrat  rs  in  the  Public  School  District  o 
City,  ''issouri.  The  writer  "     need  to  '  no,:  what  was  being  done  in  that 
locale. 

The  next  step  was  to  review  \  ailahle  written  material  on  thla  sub- 

ject. The  Kansas  State  College  Library  coni. 

Public  Library  c      as  City,  Missouri  contained  m  riodical  material 

and  some  rtgf  recent  booVs  or  the  subjeot,   ft«r  11  of  t        il  were 
studied  and  evaluated,  then  the  latest      re  essential  ited 

and  compiled  into  this  report. 

The  results  of  this  survey  showed  that  the  cumulative  record  serves  a 
variety  of  administrative,  su        ,  and  instructional  uses.  It  nay  be 
used  as  a  technique  of  appraisal  or  guidance  in  counseling  with  the  pupil, 
conferring  with  his  parents  and  transmitting  reports  to  other  schools  or  pro- 
spective employer 

The  unique  rol^  ve  record  in  .  pre- 

dictive value  of  data  is  increased  when  such  data  have  been  recorded 
periodically.  The  ability  to  use  cumulative  recor  |  efficiently  requires  a 
high  degree  of  Insight  into  human  behavior,  untrained  teeol  MM  for  example, 
can  scarcely  see  comprehensive  test  and  anecdotal  data  in  of 

interrelationship.  Training  for  interpreting  t?st  3ecres    irmlly  exceeds 
that  given  to  th         teacher;  thus  it  is  necessary  to  include  record 


interpretation  in  tl 

Few  t-~  -e,   for  instance,   tl  +a  record e-  -  >w  scores 

ilatiraly  useless  unless  -  the  nature  of  t  1 at Ion,  the 

central  tendency,     r      the  variability  of  scores  for  th 

the  data  were  gathered.     It  i  -tant  to  '       •",    tr",  T  the  results 

are  recorded  as  pero  •"  3.  whether  the  n 

represent  local,   st^te,   or  nn'  -;s. 

When  the  entire  school  st-  in  constructing  a  -  ive 

record  system  and  i/eteraines  the  data  idance 

worVar,    including  the  t— ehar,    will  know  school  has  adopted 

som«  standard  for  distribution  of  marks,  ■>?&- 

ment  of  a  student  in  relation  to  others,   to  ability,   or  to  ac 
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